






OUR CONFERENCE 
OFFER 


The proceedings of the Conference 
will be published as a supplement to 
Friends’ Intelligencer. Beginning with 
the first Conference number, the pres- 
ent issue, we will send the Jntelli- 
gencer to any new subscriber the rest 
of the year for fifty cents. As the 
Conference is held nearly two months 
earlier than usual, this is the best of- 
fer we have ever made. The Confer- 
ence numbers only will be sent to any 
address for 30 cents. Bound volumes 
of proceedings, 50 cents. Address 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 140 N. 15th 
St., Philadelphia. 


GLENBURNIE-ON-LAKE GLORGE 


The INN has opened its doors for the summer. 
Three new cottages have been erected since last 
summer besides the new Office and Post-Office 
which is conveniently located to both Inn and 
cottages, in the grove near steamboat landing. 

The view of the Lake and Mountains from the 
broad piazza of the Inn is unsurpassed. Ali forms 
of recreation and pleasure. Excellent cuisine and 
service under the management of Friends. Reser- 
vations now being made. For illustrated booklet 
and rates, address, 


HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 
Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 








EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Hi Bo: and - 
MILLINERY (es aiso Friends’ bor. 
nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ROOM 
and Headquarters for Engraved Wedding 
Invitations and Announcements 


There has been quite a call lately for 
literature about Friends. Let me have 
your orders for any book and it will be 
given the best of care. 


Orders for any book attended to. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
TRA, aD. 


Stenographe 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’idg. 
Telephone 
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Advertisements in this col 
a line. No insertion for less 


WANTED. 
ANTED—BY A YOUNG WOMAN HAVING 
experience, position as mother's helper, gov- 
erness or companion with a family spending sum- 
mer at Re shore or mountains. Best of refer- 
ence. “N” INTELLIGENCER office 





ANTED-—BY A STUDENT, A POSITION 

of trust at shore or mountain for the summer 
months Good education ; responsible person. (A 
Friend). Best reference. Address, INTELLIGEN- 
CER office. 

ANTED—A REFINED YOUNG WOMAN 

as mother’s helper to assist in care of a one 
year old child. Summer in the mountains and 
winter at Washington, D.C. Write to Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, 712 Thomas Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ANTED—BY EDUCATED EXPERIENCED 

Friend, position as teacher in public or pri- 
vate school, or as governess. Address, “L.N’ 
this office. 


XPERIENCED — NON. PROFESSIONAL 
nurse wishes position. Care of invalid or com- 
panion. Highest reference. Address 63, this office, 


ANTED—AT OFFICE OF FRrRrenps’ INTEL- 

LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. Ex- 
tracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 43. 

ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. ist, or managing housekeeper 
and caretaker of an invalid combined. No. 49, 
this office. 


ANTED—AT ONCE FOR THE SUMMER 

in a cottage at Buck Hill Falls, a settled Pro- 
testant women for general housework. Address 
No. 56, this office. 














WANTED—AT THIS OFFICE - COPY OF 
Young Friends’ Review containing an article 
by Thomas B., Scott on “ The Professional Ministry 
of Friends,”’ probably about First month, 1899. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 
PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
et ‘Street, N, W., Washington, D.C. 


FOR RENT —Furnished rooms near train or ene - 
ley. 39 E. Stratford Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


‘OR RENT— At Buck Hill Falls until Oct. 18, 

“Old Orchard,” containing four rooms, bath 
living room, dining room and kitchen. Open fire- 
place and heater in cellar. Three porches. This 
cottages is attractively situated, has fine view and 
is fully equipped for housekeeping. Apply to 
Anna M. Bunting, Darby, Pa. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 

BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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v Last spring over $1000.00 was spent by the Buck 
Hill Water Company in -laying a 12-inch supply 
pipe nearly 1000 féet up the stream in order to get 
a greater supply of water for our water engine. 
It would seem that this added head of water 
would be sufficient for the settlement for several 
years at least. 


The rocky, steep hills of Barrett Township make 
plowing and harrowing and seeding such an 
operation as would give some of our good Bucks 
or Burlington County farmers a spasm But 
these hillocks are just adapted to fruit growing 
and apples do especially well. They are also good 
for grazing and a friend, connected with Buck 
Hill, who owns a farm immediately adjoining, is 
starting a Shetland Pony farm. Already nine 
registered animals, including two colts about as 
large as shepherd dogs, have been installed, much 
to the deiight of all the children in the settlement. 
The flower of the lot is “ Dancer ”” who came from 
the Shetland Isles. 


The Lehigh Valley Traction Company has put on 
a fast through trolley car. which makes the trip 
from Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia to the Delaware 
Water Gap in 5% hours. This includes automo- 
bile transportation from Portland to the Wate 
Gap, which section of the trolley line is not 
completed. They cal! it the Liberty Bell Ex 
and those who have tried it are delighted wi 
trip. It reduces the cost considerably. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Lot for Sale 


Lot No. 62, near THE INN, fine view over the 
Glen. One of the few available building sites 
near THE INN offering good view, convenience and 
exceptional privacy. 

For in formation apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila- 





BUCK HILL FALLS—Stock for Sale 


Five shares full paid stock of Buck Hill Falls 
Co. and Six Stock Dividend Certificates ($50.00 
paid). 

For terms apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental! Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












E. Binder 
MILLINERY 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 


Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLASHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers 

Single copies, 5 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with the Committee. Communica- 
tions sent care of the former Superintendent, R. 
Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, will 
be promptly forwarded. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 


eer Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President | 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
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EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS 


ADVERTISING RATES.—for transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents perline, For longer inser. 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 

OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 

*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 383-55. 
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| 902 Spring Garden St., 


Send for catalogue. 


Onder cars of Friends. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 ChestnutSt., Phila 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TELerHnones 
Day on NiauT 


PHILADELPHIA 


“WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


AT BAD 


For Watch Repairing 
the best workman is the 
cheapest. Our watch- 
makers are experts, and 
your watch will be safe 
here, no matter how fine 
or complicated it may be. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good "nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa, 
Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LaAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 

ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton. Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila, 
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Things are done through individuals, not by 
them. Look at history with open eyes; do we not 
look in vain for men who have achieved anything, 
unless they were in harmony with a larger move- 
ment of which they have been but half aware. 

—Vida D. Scudder. 

In the Atlantic Monthly. 


FAITH THAT FAILED NOT BY THE WAY. 


’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 


And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack: 
I see them muster in a beaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show; 
We find in our dull road their shining track; 
In ever nobler mood 
We feel the Orient of their spirit glow, 
Part. of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration; 
They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of expectation. 


—Lowell’s Commemoration Ode. 


FIRST-DAY AT OCEAN GROVE. 


For a few hundred Friends the Conference be- 
gan with an informal discussion of First-day 
school work at 9 a. m. in the back part of the au- 
ditorium. The first question asked was how to 
hold the boys and young men. In answer to this 
two teachers were spoken of who had had marked 
success in this respect. One of them, a young 
man, established close personal relations with his 
boys taking an interest in their sports and having 
them often at his home. The other, a woman of 
middle age, also established sympathetic relations 
and sometimes helped her young men to find posi- 
tions in business. One point brought out was that 
it is not well for those who have taught boys as 
little children to continue as their teacher when 
they are passing the line between boyhood and 
manhood. Another, that during this transition | 
period it is more important to study the boys’ 


No bar of endless night exiles the brave; 


than to study the lesson material, dani the latter 
should never be neglected. All agreed that the es- 
sential thing is the sympathetic personal touch. 

The second question was how to secure the regu- 
lar attendance at meeting of the young people who 
grow up in the First-day schools. In several neigh- 
borhoods it was reported that this had been done 
by making the meeting house to some extent a 
social center. Where meetings are small and there 
are few young folks, it was suggested that two 
or three meetings near together might join in 
having a young people’s meeting at one of them 
occasionally. 

The hour was entirely too short for other ques- 
tions that were waiting their turn, but by ten 
o’clock the people had begun to gather for the 
morning meeting. It was very interesting to 
watch them assemble during the next half hour. By 
10.30 there were nearly six thousand people in the 
auditorium, making perhaps the largest Friends’ 
meeting that our branch of the Society has ever 
held. Less than half of these were members of or 
directly affiliated with Friends. Many were pres- 
ent this morning who had come down for the week- 
end and have not been in attendance at the ses- 
sions of the Conference. 

At the appointed hour the custom of Friends 
was briefly alluded to and immediately a silence 
fell upon the large gathering. Prayer was offered 
by; O. Edward Janney. George B. Miller arose in 
the body of the house and said that responsibility 
for the spiritual uplift of the meeting rested upon 
each individual. 

Sarah B. Flitcraft spoke briefly of the power of 
Christ to lift all into a higher spiritual condition. 

Isaac Wilson took for his text the first words 
God is recorded as having spoken—Let there be 
light. He alluded to the manifestation of this 
light in every human soul and to the saving power 
of the spirit of God within us. There is no ques- 
tion, he said, as to the divinity of Christ, but there 
is especial need that we shall bear witness to the 
divinity of humanity. The blood—that is, the life 
—of Christ within us will save us from sin and 
establish heaven within men. 

Caroline J. Worth spoke of the teaching of 
Jesus in the synagogue and of the need for all of 
us to realize to-day the presence of the divine. 

Charles Paxson made a plea for the children 
in homes of comfort and affluence who are starv- 
ing spiritually. 
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THE VALUE OF THE SAINTS. 


The whole history of constitutional govern- 
ment is a commentary on the excellence of resist- 
ing evil, and when one cheek is smitten, of smit- 
ing back and not turning the other cheek also. 
You will agree to this in general, for in spite of 
the Gospel, in spite of Quakerism, in spite of Tol- 
stoi, you believe in fighting fire with fire, in shoot- 
ing down usurpers, locking up thieves, and freez- 
ing out vagabonds and swindlers. 

And yet you are sure, as I am sure, that were 
the world confined to these hard-headed, hard- 
hearted, and hard-fisted methods exclusively, 
were there no one prompt to help a brother first, 
and find out afterwards whether he were worthy; 
no one willing to drown his private wrongs in 
pity for the wronger’s person; no one ready to 
be duped many a time rather than live always 
on suspicion; no one glad to treat individuals 
passionately and impulsively rather than by gen- 
eral rules of prudence; the world would be an 
infinitely worse place than it is now to live in. The 
tender grace, not of a day that is dead, but of a 
day yet to be born somehow, with the golden rule 
grown natural, would be cut out from the perspec- 
tive of our imaginations. 

The saints, existing in this way, may, with their 
extravagances of human tenderness, be prophetic. 
Nay, innumerable times they have proved them- 
selves prophetic. Treating those whom they met, 
in spite of the past, in spite of all appearances, 
as worthy, they have stimulated them to be 
worthy, miraculously transformed them by their 
radiant example and by the challenge of their ex- 
pectation. 
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Joel Borton spoke of the prayer that is the com- 
mon heritage of Christians and all present joined 
him in repeating “Our Father who art in heaven.” 

The venerable Dr. Ballard, who might be called 
the spiritual father of Ocean Grove, said that 
while there were many points of doctrine in which 
he would differ from Friends, he felt that there 
was unity in essentials—in the realization of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, the desire for light 
and leading, and the consciousness of God. 

The social mingling under the trees, which fol- 
lowed the meeting, was somewhat shortened by 
refreshing showers that fell between twelve and 
two. In the afternoon many attended the regular 
Ocean Grove exercises, and many devoted the time 
to rest and friendly intercourse. 

Before going to the evening meeting in the au- 
ditorium a number of Friends went to the Beach 
Meeting that is held by the Methodists every 
First-day at six o’clock. The exercises included 
responsive readings, short sermons, singing to 
the accompaniment of clarinets, and a collec- 
tion. For the latter the women Friends were un- 
prepared, owing to their lack of pockets. The 
Methodists think it very strange that we take no 
collections in our meetings; they estimate that the 
total from two such gatherings as we have to-day 
would be five hundred dollars. 

The evening meeting was rather smaller than 
the morning gathering but numbered about five 
thousand. After prayer by Joel Borton there was 
an interval of silence, followed by several inspir- 
ing messages. Joseph Swain asked that Friends 
might have the vision of the larger life spoken of 
by the prophets. Joseph S. Walton spoke of the 
influences that bridge the gulf between ourselves 
and God, and bring us into the spiritual commun- 
ion that gives joy and peace. Henry W. Wilbur 
said that the sources of this inward joy and peace 
are knowledge and faith; such knowledge as 
teaches us that the hand of God worketh right- 
eousness; such faith as assures us that our Father 
is eternally good, infinitely kind, everlastingly 
merciful. Other speakers were Alfred H. Love, 

Hannah Thompson, Emma L. Higgins, Florence 
Tittensor, Joel Borton, and two Methodists, Dr. 
Langdon and Dr. Ballard. 

At the close of this meeting the Young People’s 
Temple was quickly filled with those who wished 
to enjoy a service of song. The singing was led 
by George B. Miller and Daniel Batchellor, the 
concluding hymn being “God be with you till we 
meet again,” E. L. 






































—William James. 
In Varieties of Religious Experience. 





THE RELIGIOUS TREATMENT 
OF POVERTY. 
[An Editorial by Dr. Devine, in The Survey.] 

Poverty is certainly in part a social product. 
We have no choice but to treat it with a due sense 
of social responsibility. Some of us have the in- 
spiration of a profound conviction that it may 
virtually be abolished. This is at bottom a reli- 
gious conviction, and it is not disturbed by the 
sayings in the Old and in the New Testament 
which have been interpreted to mean that pov- 
erty is our everlasting heritage. We look for the 
coming of a prophet who shall say to us as Ezekiel 
said of a very similar proverb to the elders of 
Israel : 

“What mean ye, that ye use this proverb in the 
land of Israel, saying, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge? 























Facts are pernicious when they subjugate, and 
do not quicken the mind that grasps them. 
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As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. 
Behold, all souls are mine; as the soul of the fath- 
er, so also the soul of the son is mine; the soul 
that sinneth it shall die. But if a man be just, 
and do that which is lawful and right, . . . he 
shall surely live, saith the Lord God.” 

When the saying in Deuteronomy, that “the 
poor shall never cease out of the land,” or the say- 
ing of Jesus, that “the poor ye have with you al- 
ways and when ye will ye may do them good,” are 
used, as they sometimes are, to discourage radi- 
cal and effective reform policies, or to postpone 
the immediate relief of distress, we feel ample 
warrant for something like Ezekiel’s indignant 
language: What mean ye that ye use this proverb 
in the land of opportunity? As I live, saith the 
Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any more to 
use this proverb in America. Behold, all souls 
are mine. If a man be just and do that which is 
lawful and right, he shall surely live, and this 
implies that he shall have a living income. 

What is involved in the religious treatment of 
poverty? How shall we exhibit in relation to it 
that love and sympathy which religion enjoins? 
Clearly the treatment of poverty does not become 
religious because it takes place in a church or be- 
cause it is supplemented by religious ceremonial 
or evangelical exhortation. What is unique and 
fundamental in the religious treatment of poverty 
is not in its agents, its accidents, or its accesso- 
ries, but in its spiritual inspiration. 

The religious treatment of poverty differs from 
all other in that it has behind it spiritual power, 
the quickening influence of a passion for rescuing 
a human soul from destruction, a calm faith that 
every human effort directed toward a good end 
is in line with the moral order of the universe, 
that God is in nature and in human history, and 
that we are his instruments,—intelligent, co-op- 
erating instruments, with great advantage to our- 
selves, when our will is in harmony with the Di- 
vine will; instruments none the less if blind, re- 
bellious, or unreconciled. The religious treat- 
ment of poverty lies in its inspiration, not in its 
mechanics. The religious element is in the field 
of motive, desire, purpose, not in the field of 
method, agency, or result. 

A new situation has arisen in the church be- 
cause of the growth of constructive philanthropy 
in the last century. There are now at hand a vast 
array of institutions, societies, committees, foun- 
dations, governmental bureaus and departments, 
all inspired by the idea of social responsibility, all 
potentially religious in aim and spirit, all ready 
and eager to become the instrument of religion in 
its practical mission among the sons of men. The 
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one indispensable element which these secular 
agencies of social betterment cannot supply is in- 
spiration. The one element which religion alone 
can supply is inspiration. We make an irretriev- 
able error if we assume that these secular agen- 
cies will supply their own inspiration, if we ig- 
nore the necessity for the direct cultivation and 
enrichment of the life of the spirit which is in 
these movements to-day because of the historic 
faith of yesterday and of the ages past. If we 
have not our own religious faith—rich, abound- 
ing, living, fructifying faith—the secular agen- 
cies will perish, or perhaps become the instru- 
ments of the devil, for curiously enough faith in 
the evil spirits seems to come easier and in some 
quarters to last longer than faith in the power of 
good. 

In order that we may have religious treatment 
of poverty, therefore, the first essential of all is 
that we shall have religion—a militant, aggres- 
sive religious faith, with its deacons and pro- 
phets, with its sacraments and sanctions, with its 
hopes and promises, even with its commandments 
and terrors; a historical religion with its festivals 
and fast days, its holidays and holy days; a reli- 
gion which makes appeal to reason and to tradi- 
tion, which commands our loyalty and sanctifies 
our fellowship; such a religion as Christianity, 
purified of superstition and enriched by science, 
alone among the historic faiths offers to our 
American people, except for that portion of our 
population for whom the religion of Israel suf- 
fices, and except for a few groups of immigrants 
so small and fragmentary as to be a negligible 
factor. 


For the religious treatment of poverty we must 
have, in a word, spiritual power, and then quite as 
essentially we must know how to apply it. How 
shall that be done? One answer which we have 
once before suggested on this page is that the 
churches, which stand among us as the custodian 
of our religious life, as the concrete embodiment 
of the inspirational side of social work, should 
come to a better understanding, a sympathetic, 
co-operative, and mutually advantageous under- 
standing, with the secular agencies in our commi- 
nity which have to do with poverty. Organized 
charity, for example, may undoubtedly, under 
narrow-minded, unimaginative auspices, become 
cold, mechanical, essentially uncharitable. In- 
spired by a religious and social spirit, it becomes 
the very embodiment of constructive philanthro- 
py, giving the best opportunity for pastors and 
laymen—for all good citizens—to work at the 
same time and in the most effective manner con- 
ceivable both for the individual who is in trouble 
and for the common good. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA IN ARBITRA- 
TION. 

[From “The International Duty of the United States 
and Great Britain,” by Edwin D. Mead, published as a 
pamphlet for free distribution by the American Association 
for International Conciliation, 501 West 116th St., New 
York City.] 

It was no accident by which Washington and 
Franklin and Jefferson, the illustrious founders 
of the American Republic, were the conspicuous 
apostles in their time of a new era in which the 
world’s hoary old war system should give way 
to the universal rule of reason and justice among 
nations. A hundred years before, the most pre- 
phetic and philosophic among all the founders of 
the early American commonwealths, the English- 
American, William Penn, had in England, in his 
“Plan for the Permanent Peace of Europe,” pub- 
lished the first comprehensive and at the same 
time disinterested scheme in history for the fed- 
eration of the nations. The last official act of 
Franklin in Europe, in 1785, was to sign in be- 
half of the new United States a treaty with Prus- 
sia guaranteeing the inviolability of the ocean 
commerce of the two nations in case of war be- 
tween them. This provision was praised as warm- 
ly by Lord Shelburne in England as by George 
Washington in America; and England, which has 
held back too long from the position to which we 
are proud to say the United States has been faith- 
ful from Franklin’s time to ours, will surely unite 
with us at the next Hague Conference in demand- 
ing the banishment of the most barbarous of re- 
maining usages of war. England and the United 
States, in removing all the garrisons and squad- 
rens from the Canadian line and the Great Lakes 
ninety years ago, and leaving a frontier as un- 
guarded as that between Pennsylvania and New 
York, the one frontier in the world upon which 
during the century perfect peace and order have 
prevailed, have united in first teaching the world 
upon a large scale that nations are never so safe 
as when they act like gentlemen, and in thus 
pointing the way to disarmament. 

England and America have led the world in in- 
ternational arbitration. No other nations have 
submitted so many cases to arbitration; and in 
thus submitting the momentous “Alabama” 
claims, with almost every question of “vital inter- 
est” and “honor” rolled into a single case, they 
demonstrated once for all that there can be no 
conflict of interest so serious that it is not better 
settled in court than on the battlefield. Gladstone 
expressed the common sense and the true dignity 
of both nations alike when he said in the House 
of Commons in 1880, concerning the Geneva 
award: “Although I may think the sentence was 
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harsh in its extent and unjust in its basis, I re- 
gard the fine imposed upon this country as dust 
in the balance compared with the moral value of 


| the example set when these two great nations of 


England and America, which are the most fiery 


| and the most jealous in the world with regard 


to anything that touches national honor, went in 


| peace and concord before a judicial tribunal rath- 
| er than resort to the arbitrament of the sword.” 
| No other two nations did as much for the estab- 
| lishment of the International Tribunal, at the first 


Hague Conference, as Great Britain and the 
United States. If the noble arbitration treaty of 
1897, with which Lord Pauncefote’s name was 
identified, failed of ratification, his name will 


| ever be identified with the more memorable inter- 
| national act of 1899; and no one co-operated with 


him more earnestly or influentially at The Hague 


| than Andrew D. White. At the second Hague 


Conference, England and the United States were 


| the chief champions of the cause of the limitation 


of armaments, to-day’s paramount international 
issue; and together they will continue to cham- 


| pion it until it triumphs. “If the present effort 


fails,” said Secretary Root on the eve of the Con- 
ference, “one more step will have been taken to- 


| ward ultimate success. Long-continued and per- 
| sistent effort is always necessary to bring man- 


kind into conformity with great ideals; and a 


_good fight bravely lost for a sound principle is 
| always a victory.” 


Englishmen must never forget, as some of them 
sometimes seem tempted to do, that the United 


| States is no longer simply New England, but also 


New Germany, New Ireland, New Italy, New 


| France, New Russia, New Jerusalem. Millions of 
| Germans, of Scandinavians, of men of every race 
| and tradition, hold leading place in a score of our 
| States and great cities. “Entangling alliances,” 
| so widely condemned by Washington in his Fare- 
| well Address, are still more impossible for the 
| United States to-day, with Great Britain or any 
| other nation. But the great body of the Ameri- 


can people do not forget their peculiar relation 


| to England, in history, race and institutions, nor 


the peculiar opportunity which that relation cre- 


| ates for co-operation in behalf of international 
| fraternity and the world’s advance. 


Wise men do not destroy their natural im- 
pulses; they moralize them. The advance of the 
People is as truly a natural product as the pas- 
sion for reproducing the species. That too may 
be left a natural rage; or it may be transfigured 
til] it shines with a light from Heaven in the eyes 
of consecrated motherhood. 

—Vida D. Scudder in the Atlantic. 
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FAREWELL, LITTLE LAD. 

Seated at my desk in the office of the superin- 
tendent one day in the late Fall, I was strangely 
attracted by the earnest voice of a little lad plead- 
ing for the required “permit” to allow him to 
leave school and go to work. 

Kindly Mr. A— questioned, and shook his head 
in doubt. 

“Are you fourteen? What room are you in? I 
do not seem able to place you, my boy,” quietly 
urged the busy man, with a glance at the pile of 
reports awaiting a coming board meeting. 

Never shali I forget the manly little fellow as 
he drew himself up to full height. “Yes, sir; I’m 
just turned my birthday, and we’ve only been 
here a month. Here’s mother’s letter. You see, 
sir, I don’t want to leave school, but I’ve got to 
help mother!” 

No wonder the childish voice had called me 
from dead pages—such tones of earnest determi- 
nation, longing, hope and confidence; such a pow- 
er for help. One knew the manhood within that 
heart was born. He stood with his old cap in 
one rough little hand, the fingers of the other 
just touching the desk as he anxiously leaned 
forward to watch the face of the man who could 
write the precious paper. The blue, blue eyes, 


so full of earnest purpose, the soft Saxon hair, 
the flush of anxiety, the firm turn of the baby 


lips; and more than all to be remembered, that 
spirit of determination to “help” which seemed to 
envelope him and stamp him as the child to be our 
ideal citizen. 

But no! Listen: 

“Die Kinder sind krank und der Vater ver- 
dient so wenig. Es tut mir leid den Knaben von 
der Schule wegzunehmen, aber ich brauche ihn 
diesen Winter. Er will mir helfen. Er ist ein 
guter Knabe. Sie werden ihm Arbeit geben. Bitte 
lassen Sie ihn das Papier haben.” 

Slowly the superintendent read, half aloud, 
the broken lines—“The children are sick and the 
father earns so little—I am sorry to take the boy 
from school but I cannot meet the Winter with- 
out him. He wishes to help me. He is a good 
boy, they will give him work. Please let him 
have the paper.” 

“Are you sure you can get work*” asked the 
quiet voice, with an inflection which made me see 
he longed to put off the writing of this “permit” 
—permission to change this child among chil- 
dren, to a wage-earner among men. 

Again the eager boyish tones, grown quite 
business-like now: “Yes, the Boss said to bring 
the paper and I could go to work to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Where?” 
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“Down at The Works.” 

“Yes, and a tough lot!” growled the helpless 
teacher. 

I saw his hand tremble as he still glanced at 
the letter. 

“The children are sick and the father earns 
so little.” 

“A tough iot,” “a tough lot,” the typewriter 
seemed to say as the permit was clicked off, to 
the growing joy in the eyes of our little pleader. 

As he passed me at the door holding fast the 
paper he had won—his right to lay his brave 
young life upon the altar of Duty—his passport 
into the army from which there is no discharge— 
he lifted his glad eyes to mine and read the moth- 
er love I know they held. 

Farewell, little lad. After to-morrow’s sun has 
set, you will be no more. Across the borderland 
of childhood let me cry—Farewell, Little Lad! 

—Florence Stolze Curtis, in The Public. 


ART AS A FACTOR IN SPIRITUAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

There may be said to be at least four important 
elements or factors that are more or less active in 
the harmonious development of man’s spiritual 
nature. These are Divine and human personality, 
literature and art. 

Art, like literature, may be and no doubt often 
is, prostituted to base and ignoble objects, or it 
may be made the source of elevated thought and 
spiritual development. 

lt is true that our galleries of art in this coun- 
try are poor and meagre when compared with the 
plincely collections of the Old World. Many of 
those masterpieces, however, have become famil- 
iar to us by means of the engraver’s art. 

The value of art in conjunction with literature 
can hardly be overestimated as an educational in- 
fluence both intellectually and spiritually. That 
when harmoniously combined the united impres- 
sion is far deeper and consequently more lasting 
than could otherwise be produced there is no 
doubt. This thought finds confirmation in James 
Tissot’s scenes in the Life of Christ, now in the 
gallery of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Many of these paintings have been en- 
graved and by this means have beconie too well 
known to require description. They are chiefly 
valuable when studied in connection with the 
Scripture narratives. 

Another valuable aid to spiritual development 
by means of art is a recently published work 
bearing the title of “Sermons in Art by the Great 
Masters,” Interpreted by Rev. J. Burns, and pub- 
lished by Duckworth & Co., London, in 1908. The 
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book is illustrated by eighteen fine engravings 
to each of which a chapter is devoted. Among the 
subjects chosen are the following: “The Star of 
Bethlehem,” by Sir Ed. Burne Jones; “The Light 
of the World,” by W. Holman Hunt; “Mary Mag- 
dalene at the House of Simon the Pharisee,” by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti; “The Transfiguration,” 
by Raphael; “Christ in Gethsemane,” by Hoff- 
man, and many others of scarcely less interest. 
These are all interesting when viewed in connec- 
tion with the New Testament narratives, but be- 
come doubly so when their spiritual meaning is 
interpreted for us by the author. 

Concerning “Christ in Gethsemane” he writes: 
“Before such a picture silence is the best prepa- 
ration, silence and prayer * * * As we look 
with earnest gaze upon the picture it is not so 
much Christ’s oneness as Christ’s separateness 
from us which powerfully moves our hearts. * 
* * In the gallery of Human Portraits we can- 
not place him for his life transcends the loftiest 
human life, as much as their lives transcend the 
lowest. * * * Not only so, but it is impos- 
sible to conceive a world of men and women in 
which his words will not be regarded as the ul- 
timate appeal in the sphere of the religious life: 
* * * There is one last thought which this 
picture suggests. It is this, that Gethsemane 
meant for Christ the conquest of the cross. * * * 
In agony he wrestled and prayed, but when at 
length he rejoined his disciples his face had re- 
gained its colour and his heart its peace. * * * 
The lesson for us is among the deepest in life. 
The spiritual victories of the world are now in 
Gethesemane. There in the lonely hour ere the 
morrow dawns which shall bring us to the cross 
we kneel down and pray. There in the dark 
place in the lonely hour we find God. We stretch 
forth our hands and feel them grasped by the 
hands of love; and through a rift in the darkness 
there comes trembling down to our hearts a ray 
of Divine light. When the morrow comes we are 
ready. We are encircled by Divine arms. * * * 
In Gethsemane we have gotten us the victory.” 

Concerning the Transfiguration the author (or 
interpreter as he styles himself) writes: “There 
is a pathetic interest attached to this picture. It 
was the last work of Raphael. Stricken with 
fever and already worn out with his incessant la- 
bors he died at the early age of thirty-eight. * 
* * In studying this picture it is necessary to 
remember that this is a sermon in colors, that 
the painter is a preacher of consummate spirit- 
ual genius whose object is not to represent the 
event as it actually happened, but to inspire the 
heart, to move the beholder to faith and good 
works ; to reveal the glory of Christ and the duty 


of the Christian. * * * When weturn to the 
Seripture narratives for help in interpreting the 
picture, we realize that our Lord’s object in lead- 
ing his disciples away from the crowds up to the 
Mount of Transfiguration was. two-fold—Rest 
and Revelation. * * * Christ knew that in 
the strife for life the body not only. loses its vigour 
but the eye also loses its vision and the soul its up- 
ward look, and that if we are to retain them we 
require to be led away from active pursuits, to 
lonely places and silent vigils where we can be 
alone with Him and receive a fresh message from 
His lips. So He led them up for worship and il- 
lumination as well as rest. And this is the per- 
manent need of the spiritual life. Rest is not suf- 
ficient to restore the soul. * * We need rest 
in order that through worship and meditation we 
may win back composure of soul, and the sense 
of the invisible, and the surety of the presence of 
Gal, © 2% ® 

It is clear to us as we read the Scripture narra- 
tive that the time had come for a fuller revelation 
to the disciples of Christ’s glory, and of their 
destiny. They needed a purified spiritual vision 
and an enlarged conception of the nature of him 
whom they called Master and Lord. So upon 
the mountain top, their eyes were opened and he 
who before was to them but teacher and friend 
became suddenly to their enlightened eyes the glo- 
rified Son of God, the promised Christ in whom 
all law and prophecy is revealed. * * * 

“All great movements in the Christian Church 
have begun with a fresh vision of Jesus Christ. 
* * * And there can be no dovkt that this 
method of revelation lies along the line of our own 
experience, too. We reach the Christ of history 
best through the Christ of experience. When 
our eyes are opened to the spiritual Christ all his- 
tory testifies of him.” H. B. HALLOCK. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


THE WASTEFULNESS OF OUR PRISON 
SYSTEM. 

Men universally shrink from jury service; 
though one must make an exception of the 
wretched class that constitutes the professional 
jurymen, eager to serve for the per diem, with 
such side pickings as may develop. How are you 
to estimate the loss to business men that the pass- 
ing of days and months on jury entails? And 
above all, who shall sum up the loss: of wealth, 
from which all of us would benefit, involved by 
the withdrawal of men from productive employ- 
ment and their devotion to destructive lives of 
crime, with the detention at the direct expense of 
the public which almost inevitably follows? To 
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calculate this is to figure out a great portion of the 
incalculable waste of a civilization which, in a 
thousand and one ways, diverts human energy 
into unproductive or essentially destructive occu- 
pations. 

Consider for a moment this army of a million 
men which makes its living by the apprehension, 
conviction and detention of law breakers, to which 
the taxpayers contribute at least a billion and a 
half annually. From the economist’s standpoint 
every member of that army is non-productive, 
and it must be remembered that as a class these 
men are sharpwitted and energetic ; capable, there- 
fore, of much wealth-producing effort. How are 
you to estimate the loss from that source alone? 
All over the world people submit far more grace- 
fully to indirect than to direct taxation. In the 
latter case they know to a penny the bill which the 
government presents, but in the former they can 
only conjecture in the vaguest manner. So it is 
with the bills presented to us in connection with 
crime. —From “Crime and Criminals.” 





CHILDREN AND PEACE PRINCIPLES. 

I have come to two conclusions after much pon- 
dering of this subject. There is no method of 
bringing home the horrors of war to the minds 
of children, and it is well that this should be so. 

Friends’ children, as a rule, receive general in- 
struction in Peace principles; but in a country like 
America, where patriotism is taught as a sacred 
duty in the public schools, and practically all the 
children attend public schools, parents are some: 
times placed on the horns of a dilemma. Here 
is an instance: 

One day eight-year-old Fritz came home after 
morning school, saying that in the afternoon some 
soldiers would attend and address the children. 
He could hardly eat any dinner, he was in such a 
state of excitement, and so anxious to be back 
again in good time. I knew that “the soldiers” 
were veterans of the Civil War, and were honored 
citizens, and that they would speak of war as a 
defence of home and liberty. A very plausible 
position, and one difficult of attack, especially if 
defended by an enthusiastic young mind such as 
Fritz’s, and one too unformed to be open to argu- 
ment. 

The little boy was combative by nature, and to 
oppose him directly was to defeat one’s own ob- 
ject. 

“Fritz,” I said, “would you like to stay at home 
from school this afternoon?” 

But Fritz did not at all desire to miss the sol- 
diers and the martial music. So I added, “Well, I 
am. going into town, and I should like to have your 
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company, and if there is time we can go down to 
the creek.” 

At the magic word “creek” Fritz changed his 
mind, and said he should like to go with me very 
much. 

Then the question of explaining his absence to 
the school authorities had to be settled, and his 
parents decided to send a letter to the principal 
stating the ground of their objection. Of course, 
as regarded the boy, the matter could not rest 
there. We must lose no opportunity of instilling 
peace principles at home. “Line upon line.” 
“Here a little, there a little.” 

I felt like a bagatelle player, who must “cush- 
ion” if the ball is to win a high number. With 
this particular laddie, “cushioning” had often to 
be resorted to. I called to mind the truism that 
there is much of the primitive savage in boy na- 
ture. That soldiers and war are connected in a 
child’s mind with games, music, bright color,—in 
fact, with all the things he loves. 

It is quite true that Fritz had never been al- 
lowed to have toy soldiers, but he had seen them 
in toy shop windows, and at the homes of his little 
friends, and they were used at school for teaching 
him arithmetic; and quite on his own account he 
had made himself wooden swords and daggers al- 
most as soon as he could use tools. 

Does tragedy appeal to a child’s mind as trag- 
edy? Does it not rather borrow the gay robe of 
comedy for him? How joyfully a tiny child will 
fling itself on the floor, “shot dead!” With what 
merry eyes he comes towards you growling like a 
lion, and uttering the awful threat to “eat you 
up”; How he loves to play at being shipwrecked! 

All this forces me to the conclusion that to ex- 
pect him to realize the horrors of war ;—the des 
olate homes, the miseries of hatreds, the dragging 
weariness of life for the maimed is futile. These 
things appeal to those who have had experience of 
them. Let us leave childhood’s years as undim- 
med by their shadow as we may. 

But a child does understand the laws of love 
and reciprocity. “I like Joe because he is nice to 
me,” soon leads to the understanding of “I must 
be nice to Joe”; or, to use a Kingsleyism, “Mrs. 
Do-as-you-would-be-done-by” is a favorite with 
land as well as water-babies.” “‘A kiss for a blow,” 
and “It takes two to make a quarrel.” May not 
these be our cues when striving to present ethics 
in an effective way to the children? 

Let us seek to shield them from the blinding 
influences of the glamour of militarism, while 
their judgment is unformed. We want them to 
have a firmer basis than “authority” upon which 
to found the peace practices of later life. 

ANNIE MARGARET PIKE. 
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“FOOD OF FLOWERS.” 


“That we were earthlings and of earth must live, 
Thou knewest, Allah, and didst give us bread; 

Yea, and remembering of our souls,—didst give 
Us food of flowers;—thy name be hallowed!” 


“Earthlings” we must be to greater or less de- 
gree while the claims of earth are upon us. To 
provide food and clothing, and a house to shelter 
us from summer’s heat and winter’s cold and 
storms; to secure all that we mean by the neces- 
sities of life, and to add to these things the purple 
and fine linen of life—all this can be acquired 
only by the toil of our own hands and brain, or 
others’. And what zest it gives to life that this is 
true. It is not the toiler who is to be condoled 
with. An elderly woman scrubbing the floor once 
aroused my sympathy; then I remembered that 
it was the only work she was fitted to do. I re- 
membered, too, how good the results are of faith- 
ful scrubbing; and instead of commiserating her 
in my mind, I rejoiced with her that she had the 
happiness of this work to do. It is not the earn- 
ing of bread by the sweat of one’s brow that is 
the real misery. It is when the strength to work 
fails, or the work itself fails us, that we face a 
desperate situation. Then do we need pity, and 
the helping hand. It should be a very gentle voice 
that responds to the man asking help. It is bet- 
ter that the unscrupulous beggar be met with 
over-gentleness than that the needing man be 
harshly rebuffed. 

Perhaps our poet has used the word “earth- 
lings” to brings out in stronger relief the thought 
which his lines were written to express. Our daily 
bread is provided for us upon reasonable terms, 
and the instinct for self-preservation assures our 
effort to secure it. But the subtler need, not so 
aggressive, Allah—“thy name be hallowed!” has 
provided for, not less. 
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“Yea, and remembering of our souls, didst give 
us food of flowers.” 

Our souls, the temple of the Divine—these may 
find heavenly manna in the wondrous beauty of 
the flowers. The “everlasting Yea” of the crea- 
tive Power is not more clearly revealed to us 
than the passion for beauty that marks every ob- 
ject from the creative Hand. Not only does the 
flower satisfy our unaided eye in the grace of its 
outlines, in its exquisite or exhilarating color, in 
its texture that can only be simulated by our crea- 
tive hand; but the microscope reveals undreamed 
of beauty in its minutest parts. Beauty seems to 
be the keynote of all that the Eterna] Hand has 
touched. Surely it is our birthright to hunger for 
the “food of flowers.” The June festival of beauty 
lingers, and still the seeing eye may read every- 
where, in the field, by the wayside, in the garden, 
the tender message of our Heavenly Father’s love. 
At the first gleam of dawn the birds lift up their 
voices in glad response. We, the temples of the 
Divine, permitted to “think His thoughts after 
Him,” elected to be at one with Him; whether our 
hand be upon the plow, or the ledger, or the 
needle, may find our life as “earthlings” transfig- 
ured in the realization of His shining presence. 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


As we go to press Friends’ General Conference 
is closing its sessions at Ocean Grove. The sup- 
plements containing the papers and addresses of 
the Conference in full and reports of the discus- 
sions from stenographic notes will begin with our 
next issue. In another column of this issue we give 
an account of the meetings of First-day. Here 
we may briefly mention some of the features and 
incidents of the week at Ocean Grove. 

Ocean Grove turned out to be admirably suited 
for our purposes in nearly every way. The audi- 
torium is an admirable one and while it is so am- 
ple in its proportion that we were unable to fill it, 
yet nearly all speakers could be well heard by even 
those farthest from the platform. There were 
other places of meeting of various sizes in which 
were held committee meetings, reunions, informal 
conferences, young people’s meetings, group 
meetings and other gatherings not down on the 
printed program. 

The facilities for entertaining large numbers of 
people were so good that all in attendance seemed 
to have been made comfortable. Among the 
many good offices of the efficient Committee of Ar- 
rangements, one particularly was greatly appre- 
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ciated. A trained kindergartner was employed 
who took charge of the young children during the 
session so that parents could attend and take part. 

The sessions were so arranged that there was 
no undue crowding of engagements one upon an- 
other and no unnecessary sense of rush. There 
was ample time at nearly all sessions for general 
discussion and these discussions were freely en- 
gaged in and were of unusual interest and value. 

There was much purposeful getting together of 
groups particularly devoted to some special work 
or interest. The younger people had good relig- 
ious meetings. The First-day school workers held 
successful working conferences. The Advance- 
ment Committee held meetings with a much larger 
representation from all of our Yearly Meetings 
that can be brought together at any other time 
than the General Conference. Philanthropic in- 
terests occupied a number of general sessions and 
the subjects were well introduced and the discus- 
sions entered into by the audience in a spirited 
way. There was also held an important confer- 
ence on educational work among colored people 
which was addressed by Cyrus Campfield, teacher 
of agriculture in Schofield School, and Professor 
Dubois of Atlanta University. 

The various educational] institutions, particu- 
larly Swarthmore College and George School, held 
reunions attended by large numbers of graduates 
and others connected in one way and another. 

There was an unusually large number of 
Friends present from the smaller Yearly Meet- 
ings and of those more distant from the larger 
centers of Friends. The presence of these Friends 
was especially valued in connection with confer- 
ences for the consideration of ways and means of 
introducing and strengthening the Advancement 
work and in making our First-day school work 
more effective and more applicable to all Friends, 
however situated. 


OUR CONFERENCE OFFER. 


The proceedings of the Conference will be pub- 
lished as a supplement to Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Beginning with the first Conference number, the 
present issue, we will send the Intelligencer to 
any new subscriber the rest of the year for fifty 
cents. As the Conference is held nearly two 
months earlier than usual, this is the best offer 
we have ever made. The Conference numbers 
only will be sent to any address for 30 cents. 
Bound volumes of proceedings, 50 cents. Address 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 140 N. 15th St., Philadel- 
phia. 
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COMPLETE WORKS OF PENN IN ENGLAND. 
[From the British Friend.] 

The great task of collecting and editing the 
complete works of William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, has been undertaken by Albert 
Cook Myers, of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. In a long communication which we 
have received on the subject it is pointed out that 
no complete collection of Penn’s writings has ever 
been made, and that the great majority of them 
have never been published at all. A great many 
of these are letters scattered in public and private 
autograph collections. The scheme has been well 
thought out, and the edition will probably run to 
ten large octavo volumes. A very influential com- 
mittee of advisers stands behind the Editor, and 
we cordially wish him success in his undertaking. 
We are sure that every facility will be afforded 
him in this country for its prosecution. His ad- 
dress is Albert Cook Myers, Kentmere Lodge, 
Moylan, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


WOODBROOKE DAY AT THE HAVERFORD 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Perhaps it may be considered a unique event in 
summer school work when the Haverford Sum- 
mer School gave over one entire day to the So- 
ciety of ‘““Woodbrookers in America,” suspending 
for that time its regular exercises and substitut- 
ing instead a program arranged and carried out 
by the Woodbrookers. This is what occurred on 
Sixth month, twenty-ninth. 

The day proved to be most successful. Twenty 
Woodbrookers joined the ranks of the summer 
schoolers, making an attendance of about forty. 
After the devotional meeting at 8.45, the first 
hour in the morning was occupied by George A. 
Walton, of George School, who read a most in- 
structive paper on “‘Bible Study in the School Cur- 
riculum.” He showed how necessary it has be- 
come that the teaching of the Bible be not left en- 
tirely in the hands of the First-day or Sunday- 
school teacher. In the school Jewish. literature 
should claim a place side by side with Greek and 
Roman literature. At George School Bible study 
has been made one of the necessary roads toward 
obtaining the diploma. George Walton was able 
to give many interesting extracts from examina- 
tion papers of students, showing how strong a 
grasp preparatory school pupils are able to obtain 
on the subject. A lively discussion followed this 
paper. 

James S. Hiatt, the chairman for the morning, 
next introduced Lydia Lewis, of Lansdowne. 
Lydia Lewis’ paper was essentially practical. It 
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dwelt on “The Direction of Organized Effort 
among Friends in Social Service,” suggesting that 
Friends’ committees could do an excellent work 
by keeping in touch with legislative measures, en- 
deavoring to influence them, and in working in 
harmony with the efforts of other religious bod- 
ies. This idea will be alluded to again later on. 

Following Lydia Lewis, Arthur Edwin Bye 
read a paper on “Woodbrooke and Inspiration.” 
In doing so he took the place of Arthur M. De- 
wees, of Paterson, N. J., who was unable to at- 
tend. Arthur Bye spoke of the inspiration one 
receives at Woodbrooke. He asked “Where one 
realizes how important a thing inspiration is in 
our lives, is it not strange there are so few foun- 
tain-heads of inspiration in the world, to which 
the depressed traveller, seeking after renewed 
strength and hope, for his journey in life, may go 
and be refreshed? And when one realizes that 
Woodbrooke is such a fountain-head, is it not 
strange also, that there are so few Wood- 
brookes ?” 

The next hour was taken up by two papers, 
read by Amos Peaslee, assistant superintendent 
of the Colored Orphan Asylum in New York, and 
J. Byron Deacon, secretary of the Tuberculosis 
Society of Pennsylvania. “Is the Woodbrooke 
movement calculated to increase the number and 
efficiency of charity workers?” was a ques- 
tion which Amos Peaslee answered in the af- 
firmative, giving statistics which he had obtained 
by writing to Woodbrookers. Twenty per cent. 
of the students go into organized charity work, 
but a much larger percentage into unorganized 
charity work. 

“Work for the Returned Woodbrooker” was 
the title of a paper read by J. Byron Deacon. He 
spoke of the diverse possible fields of work for 
the American who has returned from Wood- 
brooke, selecting especially that field which yes- 
terday was known as charity work, but which 
is to-day, with more propriety called social work 
—the “new profession” of philanthropy, which 
has for its object the realization of social justice. 

“Very recently two cataracts have been re- 
moved from the eyes of those who for centuries 
have groped about seeking to help the poor and 
miserable of humanity. One was the blinding 
notion that for some inscrutable, inevitable rea- 
son the poor must needs always be with us; the 
other was the effort-paralyzing conception that 
poverty and misery result from man’s ill-doing. 
Acting not upon a contrary hypothesis, but being 
led by a gradually accumulated body of facts, we 
now see clearly enough that most of the want and 
suffering in modern life is no more necessary than 
smallpox or mosquitoes; that poverty and misery 
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are, in fact, due in large measure to purely phys- 
ical conditions of life, amenable to removal and 
existing only because we tolerate them. 

“There is a great variety of positions in social 
work which offer possibilities for every conceiv- 
able kind of ability. For the woman. of deep, 
quick sympathy there is the chance to help, by 
personal contact and advice, individuals or fami- 
lies who have fallen upon evil days; for the young 
man fired with the desire to right wrongs in the 
present industrial order (or rather disorder) of 
things, there is a wide field of propaganda in edu- 
cational and reform movements. For the scien- 
tifically trained, intellectual] individual there are 
ample opportunities for investigations and the 
compilation of statistics. For the man who can 
organize and direct there are also a number of 
openings for social work. The qualifications ne- 
cessary for the latter type of social worker are 
virtually the qualifications which enable a man to 
succeed in business.” 

The afternoon was a time for relaxation. The 
summer schoo] spirit was given full play—some 
tramped over to Bryn Mawr, others went swim- 
ming in the pool, others played tennis. At four 
o’clock tea was served on the portico of Haverford 
Union Hall—hot for the Englishmen, iced for the 
Americans! 

After tea a group meeting was held under the 
trees nearby. This group meeting was designed 
for the purpose of discussing some definite field of 
activity for the Woodbrooke Society. Frequently 
at former meetings this subject had been 
broached, but not until now did the time seem ripe 
for definite and positive action. On this occasion, 
when the society had the summer school for its 
support and advice, it felt the ability to undertake 
a task of some responsibility. During the morn- 
ing session Lydia Lewis had proposed the idea 
of forming some central committee whose duty it 
would be to keep in touch, first, with current 
friendly activities, and second, with legislative 
measures, which would serve as a bureau through 
which different Friendly centres could exert some 
influence upon each other and upon the State and 
National Legislatures, if possible. Henry Carey, 
of Baltimore, enlarged upon this idea, urging that 
such a central committee be formed. He pointed 
out various fields of activity for such a commit- 
tee—one of which was the bringing distant meet- 
ings into communication with one another. For 
instance, suppose the meeting in Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia, developed a new activity which enlarged its 
membership and made itself more useful to the 
neighborhood in which it was located. Then this 
activity, if reported to meetings in far off Ne- 
braska, or in Ohio, even New York or nearer 
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home, might serve as a stimulus to these meet- 
ings. At present a meeting in one part of the 
country has no idea what a meeting in another 
part is doing. Rufus Jones also spoke along this 
line, urging the necessity of awakening the rural 
communities to a sense of their responsibility. If 
a committee could awaken these alone it would do 
a more sure and definite service than endeavoring 
to influence legislative action. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood and Carolina Wood, of New York; James 
S. Hiatt, Augustus T. Murray, George Walton and 
Robert Pyle were other leaders in the discussion, 
and the result was the appointing of such a com- 
mittee for the purpose of following out the line 
of work suggested at the meeting, as far as possi- 
ble. Its definite duties have not yet been decided 
upon, but the conditions and needs of our meet- 
ings will be studied, and the Committee will look 
toward recommending a course for concerted ac- 
tion. The statement of their purpose as adopted 
by the Committee was given in the Intelligencer 
last week, page 440. Any Friends who are in- 
terested in this new line of work may address 
Lydia Lewis, chairman of the Central Committee 
of Woodbrookers of America, Lansdowne, Pa., or 
any other one of the members of the committee, 
which are Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa.; 
George A. Walton, George School, Pa.; Robert 
Pyle, West Grove, Pa.; Hannah C. Pyle, West 
Grove, Pa.; Sara T. Marshall, Langhorne, Pa.; 
Edith M. Winder, Swarthmore, Pa., who, after 
Ninth month, 10th, will be the secretary of the 
Woodbrookers in America, in place of Arthur Ed- 
win Bye. 

This committee, with its secretary, will serve, 
it must be understood, as a nucleus at present, for 
activities which will bind Friends from all over 
the country together in organized effort to make 
the Society at large d more powerful influence for 
good in the land. The work of the committee is 
dependent, necessarily, upon fhe support of all 
Friends, it cannot accomplish beneficent results 
unless it has the co-operation of Friends. The 
Woodbrookers in America welcome any corre- 
spondence concerning this movement. 

The evening session was as successful as the 
morning and afternoon. About fifty or sixty per- 
sons gathered in the lecture hall and heard short 
addresses on the subject, “The Spiritual Condi- 
tion of Friends as I have known them.” Robert 
Pyle presided, and introduced the speakers. Edith 
Winder told of Friends at her own home in Rich- 
mond, Indiana, and of Friends in England, and 
again at Swarthmore College. She found that 
Friends all over needed an awakening to the 
needs of those around them. Arthur Edwin Bye 
said that Friends have all along been too self-sat- 
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isfied, therefore sitting back in grateful contem- 

plation of their own goodness. Alice Paul felt 

that the Society had no conception whatever of 

the great field of work before it. There is the 

great labor question and the antagonism. between 

the laboring classes and the Church; there is the 

Adult School movement in England, which is a 

partial solution of this question; and there are 

other great social problems which the Society of 

Friends is peculiarly able to deal with if it would. | 

Alice Paul’s talk was most fervent, pleading that 

the cause of the lower classes be taken up by 

Friends. She ended by asking, would not a 
| 






































Woodbrooke in America do more than any one 
thing to arouse Friends to greater activity, and to 
educate them in how to cope with the social prob- 
lems before them? 

A letter from Dean Bond was read and James 
S. Hiatt gave a short talk, but it remained for ) 
Herbert J. Wood, of Cambridge, England, to de- 
velop the idea of the evening. Woodbrooke, he 
said, had been an answer to the problem. He 
added to the thoughts expressed in the morning ' 
by Arthur Bye, giving a beautiful picture of the ? 
inspirational side of Woodbrooke life. He dwelt 
upon the personality of Dr. Harris and closed his 
remarks by saying Woodbrooke is one of the most 
interesting experiments of the age, because it is 
unique; it is educating a Denomination. 

This completed the program for “Woodbrooke 
Day at the Haverford Summer School.” It was 
a day which we know increased the zeal of Wood- 
brookers themselves, and which we hope enkin- 
dled the zeal of others for Woodbrooke’s cause. 


ARTHUR EDWIN BYE. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL OF BLUE RIVER 
FRIENDS. 

This spring when the First-day School at High- 
land Meeting House, in Southern Indiana, opened 
in Fourth month, it was given a new set of of- 
ficers and teachers. Leafa Payne was put in as 














superintendent. The school was tardy and lack- 
ing in interest. She introduced the red and blue 
contest. The school was divided by Raymond 






Baynes, captain of the Reds, and Bertha Putoff, 
captain of the Blues, choosing. And then each ’ 
side trying to get the most new members or vis- | 
itors, and each counting one if there on time when 
the opening chapter was read. 

Fifth month, 22nd, when the contest began, the 
Reds had nineteen and the Blues twenty-two. Six 
month, 26th, when the contest ended, the Reds 
had thirty-six and the Blues had thirty-nine, mak- ' 
ing a total for the Reds of 148 and the Blues 154 






















































































































































































































































































































































during the six weeks, with an average of fifty. 
On Seventh month, 3rd, a dinner was given in 
the grove to the Blues by the Reds consisting of 
all good things to eat, such as fried chicken, cakes, 
pies, etc., and ice cream and lemonade, and a so- 
cial time in general. We thank the Reds for their 
excellent dinner, the superintendent for her 
achievement, and all for their support and inter- 
est. a oe A 


RINGING TRUE IN ENGLAND. 
[Editorial in The Friend (London).] 


W. J. Bryan, three times candidate for the 
United States Presidency, rang the true note the 
other day in his address at Liverpool when he laid 
emphasis on the part which little nations are de- 
stined to play in the rivalry of the future. We are 
reaching, he said, a plane where the rivalry of 
nations is not to be measured by physical force, 
“When we enter the arena of intellect, the arena 
where the heart holds sway, the smallest of the 
nations can be competitors with the great.” The 
entry of that arena is a great step forward from 
that wherein might is right. The little Finnish 
nation is among the best educated and most culti- 
vated of European peoples, and it stands in the 
front rank democratically. Doubtless that is the 
reason why the backward Government of Russia 
is seeking to set back the clock of Finland scores 
of years. But the spirit of a people like the Finns 
will not be crushed by physical force. In the strug- 
gle that seems to be looming we shall be witnesses 
of a contest between the lower and the higher 
forces of life; and there can be no doubt as to the 
ultimate victory. 


BY EDWARD GRUBB. 
[From the British Friend.] 

A cheaper edition of the Editor’s “The True 
Way of Life: a Reply to Mr. St. Loe Strachey,” is 
about to be issued by Messrs. Headley Brothers, 
who will also publish immediately (also at six- 
pence) his series of articles on “The Meaning of 
Membership in a Christian Society, with special 
reference to the Society of Friends.” They have 
also issued the valuable articles recently contrib- 
uted to our columns by Dugald Macfadyen, M. A., 
under the title “The Christian and the Nation” 
(3d). Reprints of our article “The Church and 
Amusements” may be obtained in pamphlet form 
from this office for 1d. or 6d. per dozen, post free. 
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THE FRIENDS’ PLEA FOR PRACTICAL RE- 
LIGION. 


[Paper read before Friends’ First-day School Associa- 
tion, Fleming, Pa.] 

There exists to-day a class of people, religious 
at heart, who are dissatisfied with sectarianism 
or denominationalism, and contend that it must 
sooner or later give way in order to meet modern 
ideas of what constitutes helpful religion. Others 
who, while they are just as free to admit the short- 
comings and stereotyped character of much pres- 
ent-day worship, yet are not iconoclasts but be- 
lieve in mending rather than breaking; believe 
in allowing non-essentials to die a natural death; 
in rocking to sleep such fondly cherished doc- 
trines as are proved to have been mistakenly 
originated, or, if true, not containing the whole 
truth, or helpful truth. The latter method is the 
saner one. It seeks to incorporate newly proved 
truths with that which is living and helpful in 
sectarianism. There are many cases where a 
truth-loving minister with unprejudiced mind 
finds truths in other denominations and frankly 
acknowledges them from the pulpits where they 
originated. And if a minister has not been afraid 
to read and study the heathen religions he has 
found many things there which are of value in 
building that “Universal Church” of the coming 
age of which it can be said: It breeds no more her- 
etics; it breeds only truth, joy and life. Univer- 
sal knowledge, industry and equity shall have 
spread joy throughout all life. Universal freedom 
of thought and action shall prevail in that church, 
and yet we shall neither think error nor do wrong, 
because we shall be at one with each other. We 
shall feel no restraint of the law because each 
shall have discovered it for himself and its voice 
shall be joyful to him. 

One of the most common observations concern- 
ing the origin of sects is that their founders be- 
longed to the class of heretics. Excommunication 
or disownment because of heresy if the heresy be 
sincere, always has the opposite effect from that 
intended. It is the manner whereby God breeds 
new religions from the parent stem. Our own 
Christian religion is no exception. Jesus, refer- 
ring to the laws of Moses and the Prophets, de- 
clared that he came not to destroy but to fulfil 
them, and preached his doctrine from the syn- 
agogues of the Jewish people whereof he was a 
member, so long as allowed. The priests and 
rulers of the church disowned him. Cultured Jews 
of to-day and among them rabbis, regret that 
the greatest spiritual teacher their race ever pro- 
duced—that the world ever produced—was cast 
aside by their own race. Many of them, of course, 
have been taught to believe that the Messiah is 
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yet to appear and in due time will appear. If 
their hopes are realized it may turn out that their 
Messiah will be the same one whom their ances- 
tors refused to accept, shorn, however, of some 
attributes which Gentile imagination has added 
to the character of our Saviour, which, according 
to their view of the case, may be repugnant. In 
Europe the Jews have been despised and perse- 
cuted by the Christian Churches. 

In our land of freedom, the most that can be 
done by Christian fanatics is to despise the Jew 
in their hearts. But when we and our Christian 
brethren wish a Redeemer and a Saviour what 
do we do? He is nowhere to be derived but out of 
the loins of the Jewish race. He is the one in- 
comparable; miraculously conceived, but in a 
manner more palatable to Gentile self-respect and 
imagination, just as if all conception were not as 
miraculous. Jesus stood up continually for the 
divinity of all mankind as well as his own. The 
growth of the one true idea of God began with 
the Jews, and they preserved it in the midst of 
idolatrous nations. The spirituality of the lives 
of the great prophets of Israel] shine as a beacon 
light to all nations. Let us, therefore, credit and 
properly honor a race that has done so much for 
mankind. 

The Bible is, first of all, a record or history of 
the Israelites, written by themselves, with the 
possible exception of a few books of the New 
Testament. The Gentiles have adopted it as their 
one unique and incomparable primer of religious 
instruction. We should bear in mind that the 
crucifixion of Jesus was instigated by the Jewish 
rulers out of personal and selfish motives. The 
trial before Pilate was a sham and the chief 
priests knew it. The multitude, or at least a ma- 
jority of the poorer classes, loved the Master as 
he loved them, and followed him by the thou- 
sands. So far as real worship among the priests 
was concerned, it had degenerated into a mere 
stereotyped form. It could scarcely have been 
otherwise; for the Jews as a people, from the 
time of the Babylonish captivity, 588 years before 
Christ, during the reign of Zedekiah, had been 
subjected to a slow process of degeneration and 
extinction by the influence of the surrounding 
idolatrous nations, at times amounting to slavery. 
Only two of the tribes, those of Benjamin and 
Levi of Judah, are said to have emerged from the 
first captivity, the other ten having been destroyed 
or amalgamated with the Assyrians. When Jesus 
appears upon the scene we find the remnant un- 
der the yoke of the Roman Empire. 

The Master hurled his thunderbolt, that great- 
est of all sermons, the Sermon on the Mount, di- 
rectly at the heads of the dissatisfied priests in 
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whom resided such temporal power as the Jews 
had not surrendered to the Romans. He followed 
it up by a course of teaching and practice. It 
was therefore quite in consonance with the usual 
historical consequences that the Master would 
meet with death either at the hands of the Jewish 
priests or by decree from the Roman Governor 
in Judea. We find no reference to the life, teach- 
ings and crucifixion of Jesus in the writings of 
that time outside of the Bible and a line or two 
in Josephus. This is easily understood when 
we recollect that the Romans were too 
busy conquering and governing the world to 
take much account of a people considered by them 
as hardly worthy of notice. The Hebrew lan- 
guage was unknown to most Roman historians. 

It is one of the strangest facts of history that 
the teachings of Jesus have occupied a subordinate 
place in the growth and dissemination of what 
is termed Christianity, while the tragical side of 
his life, and all things miraculous or containing 
mysticism, have been put forward as corner- 
stones. Indications are not wanting that the time 
is ripe to put away the chaff for the wheat. Al- 
most every Christian sect owes its origin to some 
mystic scheme of salvation, abstruse formulas of 
faith and prophecy, nature of the Godhead, qual- 
ity of baptism, manner of atonement, manner of 
salvation of infants, etc. 

The real teachings of Jesus—the necessity of 
inward baptism and inward worship, blessing our 
enemies, doing good to those that hate us, the 
grand doctrine of love toward all mankind even 
to the extent of non-resistence of evil in others 
by violence—these things were considered as if 
they were the teachings of some visionary, and 
more to be honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. To uphold a favorite dogma Christians 
have crucified real followers of Jesus and have 
done it in the name of their Saviour. 

Our own Society of Friends stands as an exam- 
ple of at least one exception, and therefore the 
unlearned of other sects sometimes fail to dis- 
tinguish us from disbelievers, simply because they 
find us without the form of worship customary 
among other Protestants. Christian missionaries 
to Japan and China are sometimes confronted 
with ugly questions to answer. The subtle Japan- 
ese and Chinese intellect is quick to discover re- 
ligious inconsistency. They say: “Why do you 
come to us with your ritualism? We have plenty 
of that here. You pretend to follow Christ but 
neglect his teachings.” 

We as Friends, however, do not or should not 
take issue with any Christian sect on any doctrin- 
al point. Rather should we say that it is better 
to be saved through form than to fail of salvation 
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by neglecting any ritual observance if that be | 


deemed necessary by the seeker. The Master 
sanctioned this attitude when He suffered him- 
self to be baptised by John. 

Jesus was not for a time or a people, but for 
all time and all people. When he promulgated 
his injunction of non-resistance to evil by vio- 
lence, he had in view the full completion of hu- 
man civilization. His eye was fixed upon that 
condition of the world dreamed of by philosophers 
in all ages, where the full working efficiency of 
man shall be directed toward a common end—the 
happiness of all human beings. It is about twelve 
years since the Tzar of Russia proposed a dis- 
armament scheme and asked all other nations to 
concur in it. The powers immediately began to 
look about for the axe which they said Russia had 
to grind. Each power had its own explanation 
for that startling proposal, founded upon more or 
less political jealousy, and much objection pro- 
ceeded from the owners of the vast industrial 
plants, who derive their support from the manu- 
facture of warships and supplies. It is safe to 


than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his own spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” In modern warfare 
the man of cunning and trickery, armed with 
modern contrivances and behind breastworks, 
can beat the man of mere bravery and courage 
every time. The complexity of life and industry 
as we find it to-day, affords a far greater field for 
the exercise of superior courage, bravery and 
glory than ever war did. 

Not many years since the church was found at 
tacking Science and new discoveries and contest- 


| ing every advance of knowledge thought to be in- 


state that if our Christian churches will stand | 


up for the Master’s doctrine, civilized govern- 
ments will fall in line. 


They will discontinue an | 


obsolete and barbarous method of settling dis- | 


putes and fall back upon international courts of 


arbitration as a means of adjusting international 


differences. The decrees of such a court could be 
made as binding as a judgment against a private 
individual, by common or united enforcement by 
the powers. If error should be found in the de- 
cree it could be corrected or reversed by a new 
trial for which open provision could be made. 
The adherents of the war theory have taken 
refuge in two reasons: They say: A large arma- 
ment is the best guarantee of peace; second, war 
and the spirit of war are glorious; they are the 
great producers of courage and activity among 
mankind. The first argument defeats the force 
of the second; for if we can gain peace by mere 
maintenance of costly armaments we will lack 
war wherewith to demonstrate that we are brave 
and courageous. However, both reasons are sep- 
arately weak. The first is equivalent to saying 
that if a man will carry a chip on his shoulder 
he will not get into a scrap. Whereas, it is com- 
mon knowledge of loafers that the way to get 
two boys or bullies into a fight is to place a chip 
on the shoulder of either of them. The man who 
wears a sword at all times attracts adversaries, 
while the man who peaceably goes about his bus- 
iness accomplishes it without notice and the Mas- 
ter says: “They who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword.” As to the courage argument, Sol- 
omon says: “He that is slow to anger is better 


consistent with a literal interpretation of the 
Bible. We hear less of that now. We still need 
the conception of the perfect union between em- 
pirical science and religion. Goethe with all his 
knowledge and literary achievements, is said to 
have remarked at the age of 75, that he had not 
spent one completely happy day in all his life. He 
felt the need of joy and light from above. The 
religious fanatic, lacking in knowledge, is scarce- 
ly in any better condition. In his sane moments 
he also feels that his life is a failure for lack of 
knowledge. 

The Spirit of Religion, the Joy of God in the 
heart, should be, and remain, with every seeker 
after the truth of science and knowledge. No lit- 
erary man or critic should write or give to the 


' world one word without inspiration from God. We 


need not live the lives of the Prophets over again, 
but we and the world shall gain by following 
their methods. And finally we who accept the 
benefits of science and discovery should accept 
them as coming down from the one true God from 
whence also cometh the joy of true religion. 

W. P. FISHER. 


“CHRISTIAN” NATIONS AND THE OPIUM 
TRAFFIC. 

We have received from a friend in New Zea- 

land a sixteen-page pamphlet containing a report 


| of the annual meeting of the New Zealand Asso- 


ciation for the Severance of the Connection of the 
British Empire with the Opium Traffic. The meet- 
ing was held in the Assembly Hall, Wellington, 
Third month, 15th, with a crowded attendance. 
J. G. W. Aitken presided. The New Zealand Min- 
ister of Education, who was unable to be present, 
sent the following telegram: “My blood fairly 
boiled when | read the report of the International 
Anti-opium Commission recently held at Shang- 
hai. Every true Britisher who reads that report 
must feel humiliated.” 

Captain H. S. Blackburne, the honorary secre- 
tary and treasurer, stated before reading his re- 
port that he had done more than most of those 
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present in connection with the opium sin as a par- 
taker in the traffic, as he had assisted in carrying 
hundreds of tons of the soul-debasing drug from 
India to China, but had shown the sincerity of 
his repentance by giving up the position he held 
rather than continue to carry the poison in the 
ship which he commanded. From his report was 
we extracted what follows: 

“Every province of China had recently re- 
ported large reduction in the opium area, 16 re- 
porting that the cultivation would be entirely 
suppressed by or before the end of 1909. Of the 
remaining five provinces three years was _ the 
longest limit before it would all be suppressed. 
But what was England doing? She was arrang- 
ing to export from India 51,700 chests of opium 
during 1910, conditionally promising to reduce 
the export by 5100 chests per annum until a max- 
imum of 16,000 chests is reached. Also she was 
holding China to treaties which prevented her 
from prohibiting the importation of opium into 
her country. The United States Government had 
issued invitations to a conference to be held, prob- 
ably, in June, 1910, at The Hague, and proposed 
that the delegates be empowered to negotiate an 
international treaty for the suppression of opium. 
The treaty would provide for the suppression 
within a prescribed period, and the declaration 
of the drug as contraband. The right of search 
would be granted the signatory powers, together 
with the punishment of illicit traffic as an inter- 
national offence.” 


MINISTERS AS MEN AMONG MEN. 

“The distinctive phraseology of the pulpit, the 
professional dress and manner, also, are too com- 
monly impediments to the progress of the minister 
in the affectionate regard of the men of his flock. 
The military officer wears his uniform only on 
occasions of ceremony. The ‘soldier of the cross’ 
who, in mingling with the male members of his 
congregation, is anxious to penetrate their armor 
of reserve only for the sake of finding his way into 
their hearts, surely has no use for formality in 
this intercourse. Why, then, should he not be sim- 
ply a man among men, discarding both the air 
and the vocabulary exclusively associated with 
his profession, just as the lawyer in the drawing- 
room avoids technica] verbiage and the physician 
wears to dinner a coat free from the odor of 
drugs?” 

Thus writes Francis E. Leupp, in the Atlantic 
Monthly. But would it not be still better if there 
were no persons formally set apart as ministers, 
and if the preaching were done by those who really 
are men among men, and could speak right out of 
the experiences of ordinary life? 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—Our President, Laura E. 
Holmes, opened the meeting by reading a portion 
of the 3rd chapter of Peter. After a little busi- 
ness we listened to an instructive talk by Prof. 
Batchellor on “The Triumph of Peace.” As Ed- 
win A. Holmes said, “We had two things to be 
thankful for, the privilege of having this talk and 
the good attendance of the people.” 


CorA D. HERITAGE, Sec’y. 


MT. HOLLy, N. J.—The Association was enter- 
tained by Albert Hansell and wife and Helen 
Hansell, at the home of Albert Hansell, Jr., Sixth 
month, 2lst. The meeting was opened by the 
president reading a part of the 27th chapter of 
St. Matthew, and giving a little talk upon it. It 
was decided to make more of a study of the Bible 
and to take the book of Matthew next time. Alex- 
ander Thomson spoke of the advisability of mak- 
ing more of a study of the Scriptures and finished 
by reciting a poem entitled “When shepherds 
watched their flocks by night.” 

A referred question, “Should a lawyer try to 
clear a man whom he knows to be guilty?” was 
answered by Herbert Killie. Cecelia Tate recited 
“Little Boy Blue.” Recitation, “Our Hired Girl,” 
was given by Helen Buzby. Question, “Give your 
views on football and hazing in our schools and 
colleges,” was answered by George Bullock, who 
Hansell recited “Bobby Shafto.” 
people. After singing by Cecelia Tate, Annie 
thinks athletic sports are necessary to the young 

“Is the Farmers’ Exchange a success, and what 
are its advantages,” was answered by Joseph En- 
gle, who read an interesting article on the New 
York Farmers’ Exchange; so far it has proven 
satisfactory and an advantage to the farmer. A 
charade was given by Martin Engle, Eliz. Buzby, 
Helen Hansell, Harvey Buzby, Mary Engle and 
Eliz. Hansell. 

We then adjourned to meet at the home of Geo. 
Moore, Seventh month 19th. 


MARY R. ENGLE, Secretary. 


No nation has understood so completely as Ger- 
many that good housing affects each member of a 
family, down to the tiniest babe, while remission 
of direct taxes, or state aid of many other sorts 
given to the poor, is but too likely to result in 
assistance to the one member of the family who 
needs it least, to the head of the family, alone. 


—Hollis Godfrey in The Atlantic. 
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WASTE NOT YOUR HOUR. 


O, weary women, with few hours of ease, 

Whose time is taken up with clubs and teas— 
Waste not your hour! Learn wisdom in the fields 

From birds and roses and the murmuring trees. 


O, weary men, whose business lets you find 
Small leisure for the masters of the mind— 

Waste not your hour! Pause now and then to dream; 
Let up a little on your steady grind. 


Go back, my friends, to your forefathers’ days; 
Revive their calm, serene, untroubled ways. 

Waste not your hour! The gods look pitying down 
While human hearts grow cold and faith decays. 


Waste not your hour! Turn from the noisy street, 
And hand in hand with little children sweet, 

Find God again among the forest shades, 
By river shores and fields of waving wheat. 


The follies of the time the soul devour; 
God calls to you in every lovely flower; 
O, heed His voice ere yet it. be too late— 
Drink deep at Nature’s fount; Waste not your hour! 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


BIRTHS. 


JACKSON.—At Spring Valley farm, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
on Fourth month 19th, 1910, to George W. and Louisa H. 
Jackson, a daughter, who is named Mary Louisa Jackson. 


BROWN.—On Seventh month 3rd, 1910, to Charles T. 
and Helen T. S. Brown, of Moorestown, N. J., a son, who 
is named Charles T. Brown, Jr. 


CALENDAR 


Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 


MARRIAGES. 


THOMAS—WALLACE.—At the home of the bride’s sis- 
ter, in Philadelphia, Sixth month 22nd, 1910, under care of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race St.), Joseph L. 
Thomas, son of Elizabeth and the late Joseph L. Thomas, 
of Riverton, N. J., and Elsie B. Wallace, daughter of John 
and the late Annie Barnes Wallace, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LINVILL—PAXTON.—On Sixth month 30th, 1910, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, under the care of the 


| Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Walker 
| Eachus Linvill, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Green Street, Philadelphia, son of Aquila 


J. and Sarah T. Linvill, and Adaline Townsend Paxton, 


| daughter of J. Barton and Anne J. Paxton, all of Phila- 
| delphia. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The following from Mickleton, N. J., we pass on for 
the consideration of the Central Committee: 
We farmers’ wives, sons and daughters regret greatly 


| the Conference is being held during harvest, which rend- 


ers it impossible for us to attend. I hope next time it 
may be taken in consideration.” 

We remind the writer of this that the past two Con- 
ferences the teachers were unable to attend because they 
were held in Ninth month. Ocean Grove was available 
only early in Seventh month, or in Ninth month. 


Western Quarterly Meeting will meet at London Grove 
on the 26th inst., at 10 a.m. There will be an afternoon 
meeting at which Emma L. Higgins, of West Chester, will 
give her impressions of the General Conference, followed 
by general discussion of its practigal lessons. Visitors 
from other Quarterly Meetings will be met at Willowdale 
on arrival of 8 a. m. car from West Chester, and at Avon- 
dale at 9.15 a.m. Those expecting to attend will please 
notify Edward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa. 


] Mi f Whitti yj) | Friends to Newtown Square Meeting, 
—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, i emory 0 | ie! at 10 a.m. Trolley from 69th St. 


m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 


10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 


—The First-day meeting at Swarth- YOUNG neighbors who would 


J. Russell Hayes’ 
New Book 
FREE 


—At Providence Meeting House, 
Media, Pa., Conference under care 
Concord Quarterly Meeting Philan- 
thropic Committee, at 11 a. m. Dis- 
cussion on “The Press,” introduced by 
R. Barclay Spicer. 


To every old subscriber who 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at Will send us a new subscriber | a - 
within a month. The rate to | Samuel Hopkins Adams, in an article 


In the July American Magazine 


entitled “Waring on Injurious In- 


new subscribers is $1.50 the | sects,” describes how millions of dol- 
first year. Haven’t you any lars are being saved every year by 


the Bureau of Entomology in Wash- 
ington in setting parasitic insects to 


more, Pa., during the College vacation, enjoy the INTELLIGENCER? catch the depredating ones. Jane Ad- 


will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 


Sample copies sent on re- dams, of Hull House, writes about 
a.m. 


SEVENTH MO. 16TH (7TH-DAy). ‘uest. 


New York Monthly Meeting, 2.30 
p. m., at 221 E. 15th St., New York. 


SEVENTH MO. 17TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Visit of Philadelphia Young 


Address, 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
140 N. 15th Street 

Philadelphia | East.” 


“Problems of Poverty;” Ray Stan- 
nard Baker contributes “The Measure 
of Taft;” Henry Watterson tells of 
intimate memories of Mark Twain; 
Thomas F. Millard writes about “Our 
Blundering Diplomacy in the Far 





